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planets and the whole material world (ch. 4) ; finally we view this world in 
its evolution (ch. 5). A cosmogony is nothing but a story of the changes 
that come to pass in our universal ether. The fact that changes do take 
place and that they have a direction is evidence that the whole is presided 
over by a mind. " The order of development implies a mind whose initial 
principle must also reside in the ether. We must recognize in it, together 
with the universal basis of reality and the cause of all modes of energy, a 
basis of psychical potentiality which manifests itself in various degrees of 
actuality in the series of beings " (p. 242). 

The picture presented is that of ultimate elements grouped into larger 
wholes. But this ' grouping ' is not a mere matter of aggregation ; the 
wholes formed are ' organisms ' and ' individuals. ' The mark of an in- 
dividual is that its activity tends toward an end, and that end the author 
expresses as the extension of the individual's life — whence the struggle for 
existence. " From this double law of association which unites beings, and 
of individuation which places them in opposition, result all the goods and 
all the evils of life : good when harmony is established between the parts 
and the whole ; . . . evils when either between the associated parts or be- 
tween them and the whole antagonisms and conflicts are produced" (p. 
282). Yet this conflict of aims is a constantly diminishing source of evil : it 
would be possible to avoid it by a better adjustment of relations between finite 
beings. The disorders of which this conflict is the consequence are capable 
of being reduced little by little, and toward such an end the universal intelli- 
gence seems to tend (p. 3 1 7). The rules which establish the proper rela- 
tion between individual and universal ends are objects of search for the 
science of ethics. In his final chapter the author presents his ethical con- 
clusions in a law of the subordination of duties: "The unique rule that 
can be posited as general is to prefer the superior duty to the inferior, that 
which assures more life to that which would produce less" (p. 354). 
' * Ethics is then required to fix limits within which egoism is necessary and 
legitimate, others within which altruism becomes useful and obligatory. 
. . . The self should maintain its personality in face of all and against 
all. ... It is a duty for the series (of higher unities) themselves not to 
infringe on this primordial right of individuality. ..." But " the guaran- 
teed conserving selfhood once assured, whatever there is that is discre- 
tionary in our personal development should be subordinated to the func- 
tion of social life" (pp. 362 ff.). And similar reflections can be made 
respecting the duties of each unit to itself and toward the larger whole of 
which it is a part. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University op Pennsylvania. 

Studi sutta Filosofia Contemporanea. Prologomeni, La filosofia scien- 
tifica. By Francesco de Sarlo. Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co., 
1901. — pp. viii, 242. 
This work is a criticism of current scientific theories in their relation to 
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philosophic principles. The men chosen as types are Du Bois Reymond, 
Helmholtz, and Darwin. Du Bois Reymond is chosen as the representative 
of mechanism, Helmholtz of modified sensationalism, and Darwin of 
evolutionism. 

For Du Bois Reymond, the universe is to be explained in terms of physical 
laws. Force, matter, and their relations are what we know, and the problem 
for man is to discover and formulute the laws that determine them. We 
can have no knowledge of the fundamental nature of the principles. To all 
questions of that kind we must return the one answer, ignorabimus. Pro- 
fessor De Sarlo criticizes this view on the ground that it is as easy to ac- 
quire knowledge concerning these problems as of scientific truths. Human 
reason is the main reliance in both fields. To deny it validity is to deny 
validity to scientific truths. If we are willing to trust it in reference to the 
teachings of science we should abide by its conclusions in respect to the 
more fundamental problems as well. 

Helmholtz is in advance of Du Bois Reymond in that he endeavors to 
find an explanation of experience, but wrong in so far as he insists that the 
principles of explanation are to be found within experience itself. For this 
reason his theory of space is a failure, for space must involve a priori as 
well as sensational elements if it is to be intelligible, and space is intel- 
ligible. Experience in general requires for its elaboration laws and logical 
presuppositions, without which it would be inconceivable, and these laws 
cannot be given in experience itself. They are the contribution of the 
human reason. 

In much the same way, although not so specifically, nor at so great length, 
it is urged that Darwin' s work constantly implies more fundamental principles 
than those which he takes into account. Evolution raises the problem of 
purpose, and progress of time, and thus the purely scientific treatment of 
the biological problem leads on to a discussion of principles which Darwin 
omits to consider and which can only be settled rationally, by philosophy. 

The volume contains a long appendix in which the modern Italian repre- 
sentatives of positivism, Ardigo, Rosmini, and others are discussed at some 
length entirely in the spirit of the earlier part of the work. The treatise as 
a whole is a criticism of the modern scientific standpoint in the spirit of 
Kant. One feels that the knowledge of more modern men which the 
author's citations show that he possesses in no small measure has not ap- 
preciably modified his point of view. The work has all the advantages and 
disadvantages of that standpoint. W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

Shakespeare, Voltaire, e Alfieri, e la tragedia di Cesare. Parte Prima. 

Per Luigi de Rosa. Camerino, Tipografia Savini, 1900. — pp. xiv, 
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This book belongs to a class of essays, at once literary and philosophical, 
wherein Italian writers do excellent work, and of which the motto prefixed 



